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bishop, was fifth in descent from William Ran-
dolph [g.z'.L founder of a famous Virginia fam-
ily, and fourth in descent from his son William.
He was born near Winchester, Va., the son of
Robert Lee Randolph, a first cousin of Robert K
Lee [q.v.], and Mary Buckner Thruston (Ma-
gill), daughter of Col. Charles Magill, a Revo-
lutionary officer. Since he was by breeding and
association an Eastern Virginian, it was fitting
that he should be educated at the College of Wil-
liam and Mary. Here he studied diligently (he
is said to have learned a Greek grammar by
heart) and was graduated in 1855 as final orator.
For the deeply religious youth it was another
natural step to the Theological Seminary in Vir-
ginia, at Alexandria, where he was ordered dea-
con in 1858 by Bishop Meade. Among his fellow
students and intimate friends on Seminary Hill
were Phillips Brooks and Henry Codman Potter
[qq.v.']. In 1859 he married Sallie Griffith Hox-
ton of Alexandria, great-grand-daughter of Rev.
David Griffith, George Washington's chaplain
and personal friend; the following year he was
ordained priest.

From the beginning Randolph's ministry was
notably successful. He first served St. George's,
Fredericksburg, until in December 1862 the con-
gregation was scattered and the church partly
destroyed by Federal guns. After seeking shel-
ter for his wife and day-old baby, he became a
Confederate chaplain, ministering on battlefield
and in hospital until 1864. He was rector of
churches in Halifax County and at Alexandria
until 1867, when he went to Emmanuel Church,
Baltimore; of Emmanuel he remained the be-
loved pastor until 1883, retaining on it "a life-
long hold." While in Baltimore he became a
prominent opponent of tractarianism and ritual-
ism and a leader in the resistance to what he
believed the unwarranted assumption of powers
by the bishops. In his opposition to tractarianism
and ritualism he was carrying on the Low-
Church tradition of the Virginia Seminary and
the Church in Virginia. At the height of his
vigor, in 1883, he was elected coadjutor bishop
of Virginia, and served most creditably for nine
years. In 1892, the diocese being divided, he
chose to become bishop of the new Diocese of
Southern Virginia, where he labored until his
death.

A stranger would find it difficult to appreciate
the depth of the love and reverence in which
Bishop Randolph was held by his contempo-
raries. Inheriting a tradition of gentlemanliness
and of devotion to the Virginia Church, and
having a broad human sympathy, he was ideally
suited to his aristocratic and old-fashioned, yet
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zealous, diocese. No doubt many bishops have
been more efficient in administration, though it
is not to be inferred that he was inefficient; his
well-known absent-mindedness was in regard to
trivial matters. His outstanding abilities were
those of the preacher and pastor. Possessing a
remarkably sweet and controlled voice, a schol-
arly mind, and a cultured background, he was
called "the silver-tongued orator of the House
of Bishops." Twice he received, and on account
of his duties felt it necessary to decline, invi-
tations to deliver the opening address at the
decennial Pan-Anglican Conference at Lambeth
Palace, London. Though not illiberal, he did not
seek doctrinal controversy: "Cling to faith be-
yond the forms of Faith," he was wont to quote
from Tennyson's poem, "The Ancient Sage."
His sermons were, like himself, unostentatious
but impressive. Despite his deep consecration,
he was not puritanical and was a genial, witty,
social companion. He was elected to full mem-
bership in the Shakespearian Club in England,
and received numerous honorary degrees. His
only published volume was Reason, Faith, and
Authority in Christianity (1902), a reprint of
his Paddock Lectures, delivered in 1901-02 at
the General Theological Seminary, New York.
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RANDOLPH, EDMUND (Aug. 10, 1753-
Sept 12, 1813), attorney general, secretary of
state, originally had the middle name Jenings
(sometimes given as Jennings), but did not use
it in public life. He was born at "Tazewell Hall/*
near Williamsburg, Va. His father, John Ran-
dolph, his uncle, Peyton Randolph, and his
grandfather, Sir John Randolph [#?.z/.], had
been King's attorneys, and for generations mem-
bers of the family had been prominent in the
province. His mother was Ariana Jenings
(William and Mary Quarterly, Apr. 1900, p.
265), daughter of Edmund Jenings, at one time
King's attorney of Maryland. In boyhood he
had the fortunate opportunity of meeting in his
home, at the family table, many of the most dis-
tinguished men of his time. He naturally at-
tended the College of William and Mary, and he
studied law under his father. The latter was a
Loyalist and followed Lord Dunmore to Eng>
land. Edmund was thereupon taken into the
family of his distinguished uncle, Peyton Ran-
dolph. Bearing letters from prominent Vir-
ginians, he presented himself in August 1775 at
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